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an emperor." Then he went on to say that a sov-
ereign ought never to acknowledge a fault; that he
would thereby only lose reputation and glory; that
he should push on, and his persistency would insure
success. His common-sense told him that he ought
to have known that the terrible winter would not
await his permission to fall upon him; that all his
guns, were they as numerous as the waves of the sea
or the stars in the sky, would be of no avail against
the storms and the snowdrifts: Napoleon knew all
this, but to withdraw, to retreat, would be to lose
his reputation as an infallible and invincible man.
What would France, what would England say?
What would be the verdict of posterity? Time
slipped by, and the bright autumn weather only
nourished his illusions.

The Emperor, held fast in the Kremlin by an irre-
sistible force, became more and more undecided. Gen-
eral de Sdgur describes him as he was at that time,
languid, sitting long over his meals, which formerly
were simple and brief, lying down for hours at a time,
and, novel in hand, waiting for the conclusion of his
own terrible career. " Having reached the height of
his glory, he doubtless foresaw that this first step
backward would be the signal of its decay ; hence he
remained motionless, lingering yet for a few moments
upon this summit." He would not own it to himself,
that, like an aeronaut who' has risen to too great a
height, he had to descend or die. What was his
enjoyment during the last hours of his stay in the